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neither sour nor embittered;  in the best sense he
was   vulgar;    he   was   enchantingly   unlike   the
intellectuals. Unlike them, for all his iconoclasm,
Lansbury was built upon tradition. His combination
of revolutionary ardour with religious zeal, for one
thing, was in a tradition which descends from
Wycliffe and John Ball, through Cromwell and the
Ironsides to Wesley, the anti Slave-trade campaign,
and the nineteenth century; all the men who have
had a wide influence in the Labour Movement have
been of religious temper.  Moreover, he loved, and
even revered, the past. He often spent an hour, he
said, in an old church, repeopling it in imagination.
As he walked into Oxford Station, unmistakable in
bowler hat and battered mackintosh buttoned up to
the neck, the cabbies would shout pleasantries, to
which he would reply with a wave and a jocular
<c Evening, gov'nor;"  and on the platform porters
and  ticket-collectors  would  cluster  round  him,
beaming.   The dour idealogues maintained them-
selves precariously upon the surface of the Labour
Movement,   Lansbury   proceeded   from   its   very
entrails. Years before I knew who or what Lansbury
might be, I had heard Alfred Ollivant say that he
was the most Christ-like person he had ever met.
At the time the remark seemed to me foolish and
slightly blasphemous.  But I could see now what
Ollivant had meant.   Christ must have had that
racy humour, that cheerful friendliness, that gift of
rousing affection everywhere, that courage, that
quick anger against injustice.

In the interval between the Election of 1922, when
Providence had plucked me back from the brink, and